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To  thi  ability  of  man  to  use  fire  we  owe  our  m^ny  useful 
’3^‘ttjeautiful  vessels  and  dishes.  Man  understands  fire,  and 
deals  with  it  in  ways  entirely  beyond  the  intelligence  of  the 
y lower  animals.  In  Africa  when  travelers  had  gone  away  and 
left  their  fires  burning,  the  huge,  man-like  apes  would  come 
and  sit  around  the  burning  logs  until  they  went  out,  none  ever 
having  the  sense  to  lay  on  more  wood.  This  story  is  told  to 
contrast  human  intelligence,  of  even  the  lowest  order,  with 
the  dulness  of  the  highest  apes.  No  savage  tribe  seems  to 
have  heen  sc\  slow  as  to  be  without  fire,  not  to  be  able  to  carry 
it  from  place  to  place,  or  to  produce  it  afresh.  The  limestone 
caverns^f  the  mammoth  period  yield  fragments  of  charcoal 
and  burnt  bones,  'vhich  show  that  even  in  that  rude  time,  the 
cave-men  made  fires  to  cook  their  food  and  warm  themselves. 

The  heat  applied  in  cooking  food,  bursting  the  cells  and 
. softening  the  tissues  so  as  to  make  it  easier  to  chew,  is  an 
/;  importan.  aid  to  digestion,  saving  energy  vvhic^  would  be 
wasted  in  assimilating  raw  foods.  Iti  is  possible  for  man  to 
subsist  on  raw  foods,  as  the  natives  of  some  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  Coral  Islands  do,  eating  raw  fish  and  cocoanuts.  Low 
tribes,  such  as  the  half-starved  Australians,  eat  insects,  grubs, 
sliell-fish  and  small  reptiles  raw,  as  they  find  them. 

Brazilian  forest  men  have  been  seen  to  imitate  the  ant- 
bear,  by  thrusting  a stick  intol  the  ant-hill  and  eating  the  ants 
that  run  up  into  their  mouths.  These  practises  shock  us,  but 
we  have  no  scruples  as  to  oysters  and  cheese-mites  to  which 
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we  happen  to  be  accustomed.  But  even)  these  rude  tribes 
knew  how  to  cook,  as  all  jnankind  do.  The  familiar  defini- 
tion. of  man  as  the  “cooking-  animal”  has  no  proved  exception, 
ancient  or  iiKxlern.  It  has  loi'.g  l^een  looked  upon  as  a sign 
of  low  culture  to  eat  raw  meat.  Thucydides  §peaks  of  the 
inhabitants  of  interior  Greece  as  “most  igrdorant  in  their 
speech  and  said  to  be  raw  eaters.”  The  native  tribes  of  New 
England  were  struck  with  this  habit  of  the  native , tribes  of 
the  far  North,  and  accordingly  called  them  “Eskimantsic”  or 
“raw  flesh  eaters,”  a name  riiey  still  bear  in  its  French  form 
‘‘Esquimaux.” 

The  roughest  ways  of  cooking  are  to  be  seen  among  the 
savages,  who  broil  their  meat  on  burning  logs,  or  roast  it 
stuck  on  the  primitive  spit,  a pointed  stake  planted  sloping 
over  the  fire,  or  bury  it  in  hot  embers  as  boys  do  chestnuts 
or  potatoes.  From  this  latter  mode  develof>ed  tlic^ven  in  its 
simplest  form.  This  was  a hollow  tree  -set  on  ^jre  and 
smouldering  inside,  or  a pit  dug  in  the  ground  an”^  heated 
with  a wood  fire,  often  with  red  hot  stones.  Brazilian  tribes 
set  up  four  posts  with  a grating  of  branches  across  on  which 
they  laid  their  game  or  fish,  with  a slow  fire  beneath.  Meat 
prepared  on  such  a boucan  will  keep  a long-  time.  Pirates  of 
the  West  Indies  used  to  j^repare  their  stores  of  meat  in  this 
way,  whence  cumes  the  word  buccaneer.  The  Assinaboincs, 
of  .\orth  .Vmcrica.  have  their  name,  which  means  stone  boiler, 
from  their  old.  old  practice  of  digging  a hole  in  the  ground, 
lining  it  with  a piece  of  the  slaughtered  animal’s  hide,  then 
putting  in'  the  meat  with  water  and  hot  stones  to*  boil  it. 

The  practice  of  stone  boiling  has  lasted  on  in  Europe  for 
convenience  in  heating  water  in  wooden  tubs.  The  natives  of 
the  far  West,  boiled  acorn  porridge  and  salmon,  in  their  close- 
ly plaited  baskets,  made  from  the  roots  of  the  Spruce  fir.  The 
Hawaian  coats  his  fish  or  fowl  with  mud  and  buries  it  in  a 
pit  with  hot  stones.  It  is  left  three  or  four  hours,  and 
travelers  say  when  removed  is  a s^nple  of  cookery  fit  to 
tempt  an  epicure.  As  soon  as  cooks  are  provided  with  earth- 
en pots  or  metal  kettles,,  boiling  becomes  easy.  Bu  how  .-{id 
men  conceive  the  idea  of  making  an  earthen  pot  ? It  was 
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one  of  the  greatest  household  inventions  _to  make  earthen 
pots  to  stand  the  fire  for  boiling.  • - 

I When  and  where  pottery  was  invented,  is  too  far  back 
to  ^y.  Invention  moved  by  slow  stages  ini  early  periods, 
and  it  is  almost  certain. that  such  a simple  thing  as  an  earthen 
pot  was  not  invented  all  at  once.  There  are  accounts  of  rude 
tribes,  who  hanmieFed  it  cold  into  hatchets,  braclets  and 
clay,  the  better  to  stand  the  fire.  Others  more  advanced 
moulded  clay  over  gourds,  or  inside  baskets,  which  being 
burnt  away,  left  an  earthen  vessel,  and  the  marks  of  the 
plaiting  left  an  ornamental  pattern.  From  the  earliest  day 
ornament  and  utility  went  hand  in  hand.  It  is  very  like- 
through  such  stages,  the  early  potters  came  to  see  they 
could  shape  the  clay  by  hand  and  burn  it  hard.  “ . 

■ In  America,  or  Africa,  the  native  women  may  still  be 
seen  building  up  large  and  shapely  jars  or  kettles  from  the 
bottom,  moulding  on  the  clay  bit  by  bit  by  hand.  Though  so 
much  hand  moulding  was  donie  the  potters  wheel  was  known 
to  high  antiquity  and  seemed  to  the  Egyptians  the  very  type 
’of  creation)  itself.  They  pictured  as  one  of  .their  deities  the 
potter  moulding  man  on  the  wheel.  Fine  art  made  some  of 
its  earliest  and  most  successful 'efforts  in  shaping  the  earthen 
vase,  engraving  and  moulding  patterns  or  figures  on  it,  and 
painting  with  ‘p^C'tures  of  gods  and  heroes,  or  scenes  from 
myth  and  daily  life,  so  that  much  of  our  knowledge  of  ancient 
nations  is  derived  from  the  decorations  on  their  vases.  A 
great  part  of  the  pottery  of  the  world  is  stjjl  of  the  first  and 
simplest  kind,  without  glaze,  and  porous.  To  cure  this  fault 
it  was  varnished,  bitumen  burnt  in,  and  finally  glazing  was 
applied  by  melting  on  a glassy  coating. 

In  China,  a more  perfect  ware  had  been  made  above  a 
thousand  years  before  the  Europan  potters  got  at  the  secret 
of  it.  We  call  it  China  or  porcelain,  which  originally  meant 
a kind  of  mother-of-pearl.  The  number  of  potteries  and  the 
variety  of  kinds  and  shapes  and  various  styles  and  manner 
of  decoration  is  a fascinating  study,  too  big  to  go  into  at  tiiis 
time.  Side  by  side  with  the  early  fire-maker,  cookery,  baked 
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mud  vessel,  pottery  and  finally  beautiful  dishes  of  all  kinds, 
proceeded  the  development  of  metal. 

How  men  were  led  to  the  difihcurt  process  of  smelting-  ore 
to  extract  the  metal  is,  like  the  orig-in  of  the  potters  art,  lost 
in  antiquity.  ■ Some  metal,  such  as  the  native  copper  niear 
Lake  Superior,  was  used,  in  long-  past  ages  by  the  native 
tribes,  who  hamniered  it,  cold,  into  hatchets,  bracelets  and 
knives,  the  necessity  and  the  personal  adornment  ag-ain  ad- 
vancing at  the  same  time.  Gold  may  be  hammered  the  same 
way.  Some  of  the  ores  of  nietal  look  so  much  like  metal, 
that  it  is  altogether  likely  the  smith  attempting  to  work 
such  ore  in  a fire,  discovered  the  secret  of  smelting.  Copper, 
bronze,  brass,  iron,  gold,  silver,  lead  and  finally  platinum  all 
leni  themselves  to  the  needs  and  adornment  of  man.  By  the' 
tinie  chi;ia'\'.as  m fairly  common  use  all  these  m.etals  were 
also  in  constant  and  ordiivary  use.  Articles  of  adornment  for 
the  person  and  the  home  were  also  made  otHLe  different 
metals.  Silver  services  for  the  table  were  used  by  the  wealthy 
classes,  and  longed  for  by  the  less  fortunate.  How  the  por- 
ter gratified  this  longing  will  1)€  described  further  on. 

Strictly  S]>eaking,  the  ternr  luster  ware  is  applied  to  an 
English  ware  of  soit,  porous  crockery-like  body  Covered  with 
either  copper,  gold  or  silver  finish,  giving  a metallic,  yet 
satiny,  surface  extremely  l>eautiful.  The  origin  of  luster 
goes  back  to  1320  when  it  was  first  known  as  Hispano 
Moresque  Pottery.  The  secret  of  its  making  was  carried 
from  Egypt  into  Spain  by  the  Moors.  At  an  early  period 
this  same  secret  had  traveled  from  Persia  to  .Egypt,  where 
it  flourished  in  Fustal,  the  ancient  city  of  Cairo.  This  ac- 
counts for  the  decidedly  , Persian  appearance  of  Spanish 
luster.  The  Persian  patterns  are  discernible,  and  the  combi- 
nations of  blue  and  green  are  the  same  as  those  found  on  old 
Persian*  tiles.  The  industry  flourished  in  Barcelona  and 
Valencia,  and  in  the  fonner  city  the  ruby  tints  achieved  by  the 
makers  were  famous.  * 

Pieces  of  this  rare  ware  are  scarce,  being  put  on  the  mar- 
ket from  collectors’  closets  and  bringing  high  prices.  A dish 
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of  this  rare  ware  sold  in  London  as  late  as  June  2nd,  1902, 
for  seventy-nine  j)Ounds,  sixteen  shillings,  about  $400.  This 
sp.eciab  {)iece  had  always  remained  juvthe  possession  of  the 
same  family  until  the  time  of  its  sale,  and  is  mentioned  in 
i\lacCaiil'-'\  s Ihsl'.  'v  I't  1-jipland  as  figuring  at  *he  dnn:t.r. 
which  was  given  to  Lord  heversham  by  the  Bridges  of  Wes- 
ton Zoyland.  Bridgewater,  previous  to  Monmiouth's  defeat. 

Among  Italian  lusters  those  of  ( lubbio.  L'rbinis  and  Siena 
were  ftimons  during  the  fifteenth  century.  The  most  fam- 
ous Italitm  lusters  come  from  the  city  of  Gubbio,  where 
dwelt  the  master  artist.  Georgio  .-\ndreoli,  and  his  fame  rests 
on  his  ruin-  luster,  bri’diant  and  gleaming  like  a polished  gem, 
and  shading  from  ruby  to  claret ; on  the  silver  luster,  where 
he  protluced  effects  like  moon  light  on  the  water;  on  the  gold 
luster  and  golden  shades  on  green  luster,  rarest  and  most 
jewel  like  of  all.'  .His  signed  works  date  from  1519  to  1537. 
He  died  in  1552.  From  1560  to  1570  the  ai^  of  hrajcing  luster 
declined  and  disappeared.  ' \ 

a' 

Silver  luster  was  first  majiu factored  in  England  hy  Joim 
Gardner  w Inm  he  was  in  the  emplov  of  \1  r.  Wolfe  of  Stoke. 
3fanv  followers  succeeded  him,  among-  whom  were  G.  Sparkes 
of  .siack  Lane,  and  John  .\imsley  at  La  .e's  End.  Wedg'.’- 
wt^od's  lustre,  both  gold  and  silver,  'was  the  finest  of  its 
kind.  .\11  English  luster  was  less  brilliant  than  that  of 
Spain  or  Italy,'  as  befitting  a colder  race  and  climate.  Speci- 
mui>  come  fiom  .\ew  1 lall.  and  Brislington.  and  large  (pian- 
tities  of  unmarked  pieces  from  the  Staffordshire  ])Otteries. 
Since  1804  it  Jias  been  made  with  varying  success  all  through 
langland.  One  of  the  finest  kinds  was  made  from'  ])latiiMim. 
The  process  was  discovered  in  1741,  and  introduced  into  Eng- 
laivl  by  Enoch  Wood,  one  of  the  Staffordshire  potters,  ^hlch 
was  turned  out  at  the  potteries  at  Preston-Pans. 

All  jjieces  of  silver  luster  are  not  cabinet  pieces,  man\' 
are  not  even  cu])board.  It  has  not  always  had  the  value  plac- 
ed on  it  that  it  has  today.  Originally  silver  luster  was  U)ok- 
ed  upon  almost  with  disdain,  for  it  was  felt  that  silver  luster 
was  a cheap  imitation  of  silver.  It  is  sui)]ujsed  the  candle- 
sticks, fancy  boxes,  cider  jugs,  bowls,  cups  arid  saucers,  mug's, 
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vases,  beakers  and  goblets  turned  out  by  the  potters  were 
made  in  the  same  moulds  the  silver-srhiths  used  in  fashion- 
ing the  beautiful  Georgian  and  Queen  Anne  ware  of  that 
Hime.  By  coating  the  cheaper  brown  or  white  pottery  with 
the  imitation  silver,  inside  and  out,  the  housewife,  mentioned 
earlier,  might  have  a good  imitation  of  her  wealthier  neigh- 
bors’ sterling  silver  at  a very  much  lower  cost.  The  use  x>f 
the  silver  moulds  accounts  for  the  good  shape  and  classic  de- 
sign of  most  of  the  silver  lustre  ware..  The  choicest  of  these 
is  the  Tinted  Queen  Anne  tea  set,  much  prized  by  collectors. 

As  the  use  of  silver  luster  became  more  common,  and 
no  one  was  longer  deceived  into  thinking  it  sterling  silver, 
the  makers  began  covering  only  the  outside.  Sometimes  the 
dfesign  or  der.-.ia.ion  was  outlined  and  covered -Avith  a ma- 
terial that  would  not  absorb  the  coating,  that  would  resist  the 
- silver.  The  remaining  surface  took  the  silver,  and  the  fin- 
ished product  was  a beautifully  clear,  white  pattern  oin  a 
silver  back-ground.  This  is  known  as  “Silver  Resist.’’ 
While  the  silver  luster  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally 
made  as  a sham,  the  gold  and  copper  luster  stood  on  its  own 
feet  from  the.  first. 

It  Ts  claimed  by  the  supporters  of  Wedgewoocl  that  he 
first  made  the  coj)per  and  gold  lustered  wares  from  a receipt 
given  him  by  Hr.  I'othergill  i:,i  1776.  The  first  idea  was 
to  apply  it  to  frames  but  it  turned  out  so  unexpectedly  beau- 
tiful that  numberless  lovely  aricles  of  almost  every  descrip- 
tion vv'ere  made.  W edgevvood’s  candlesticks,  shells  and  bas- 
ket work  weie  very  fine.  In  addition  to  beauty  of  design 
s’hown  in  the  basket  work,  it  was  entirely  ’covered  with  a 
mottled  ruby  luster  of  great  charm.  At  Longto  •,  England, 
the  Gold  Sire.  t Works  turned  out  wonderful  pieces  in  gold 
luster.  The  cost  of  gold  caiue.l  a careful  u?e  of  the  metal, 
sometimes  nily  a portion  of  the  piece  was  covered,  the  re- 
maining surface  being  decorated  sometimes  in  a luster  design, 
but  more  frequently  in  a painted  or  transfer  design,  land- 
scapes, mother  and  child,  battledore,  shuttlecock  and  sheph- 
erdesses in  great  variety  were  the  subjects  most  commonly 
thus  used.  Manv  of  the  copper  luster  jugs  have  bands  of 
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■brilliant  yellow  and  figures  or  flowers  on  the  bcind  in  gay  col- 
ors. Some  of  these  are  marked  with  an  impressed  “B'-'  and 
were  made  at  Longtoii  by  Thomas  Barlow. 

. An  extremely  choice  and  valuable  old  luster  pattern  is 
‘■he  Cornwai’is  Jug  On  one  side  is  shown  the  surrender  of 
Cornwallis.  The  potter  endeavored  to  smooth  matters  over 
when  he  put  on  the  inscription.  It  reads,  “Cornwallis  re- 
signing his  sword  at  Yorktown,  Oct.  17,  1781.”  Surrendering 
was  an  unpalatable  word.  On  the  other  side  is  a portrait  of 
T-.a  Fayette  with  a laurel  crown  held  above  his  head  by  two 
figures,  no  <ioubt  Victory  and  Fame.  These  Cornwallis  jugs 
are  fine  and  hard  to  get.  It  may  be  remembered  that  on 
the  occasion  represented  on  the  jug.  Lord  Cornwallis  was 
not  present,  bui  feigned  illness  and  caused  General  O’Hara  to 
deliver  the  sword  to  General  Washington,  who  deputed  Gen- 
eral Lincoln  to  receive  it.  Dr.  Heilman  tells  me  there  is  .a 
pitcher  of  this  description  at  Heilman  Dale. 

[Another  La  Fayette  and  Cornwallis  pitcher,  somewhat 
larger  in  size  than  the  Heilman  Dale  piece,  is  owned  by  a lady 
at  Sunny  Side,  stilt  another  piece  of  this  kind  is  owned  by. Mrs. 
C.  R.  Lantz,  Lebanon.  This  piece  is -much  larger  than  either  the 
other,  two  mentioned  here,  and  is  a- beautiful  piece  indeed!  It 
is  shown  on  the  right  lower  corner  of  Cut  No.  3.  The  other  five 
pieces  shown  on  this  cut  are  the  property  of  Mrs.  Howard  C. 
^birk,  Lebanon.  All  the  pieces  shown  on  Cut  No.  2 were  loaned 
for  the-purpose  of  this  paper  by  Mrs.  C.  J.  Barr,  Park  Place. 
Lebanon,  and  are  her  property.  The  pieces  shown  on  Cut  No.  1 
were  loaned  by  different  members  and  friends  of  the  Society. 
Their  names  are  given  in  the  body  of  this  paper.  Altogether 
it  was  a surprisingly  large  showing  of  this  beautiful  ware,  and 
was  greatly  admired  by  an  unusually  large  attendance  at  the 
meeting  of  members  of  the  Society  and  their  friends.  Incident 
to  the  preparation  of  this  paper,  and  its  reading  before  the  Society, 
it  was  brought  out  that  specimens  of  this  beautiful  ware,  in  many 
cases  held  as  heirlooms  coming  down  from  second,  third  and 
fourth  preceding  generations  of  the  families  holding  the  pieces, 
are  owned  by  many  persons  throughout  the  County,  and  are  held 
on  to  with  a determination  very  much  to  be  admired  but  also  very 
much  to  the  despair  of  others  less  fortunate  who  would  like  to 
part  with  some  cash  in  order  to  secure  for  themselves  some  of 
these  art  pieces.  Secretary.] 

very  interesting  and  popular  variety  of  the  ware  un- 
der discussion  is  the  pink  luster.  This  is  pictorial  in  char- 
acter. sometimes  on  the  thinnest  of  china,  sometimes  on  the 
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'^  coarser  Staffordshire.  The  desir^r.s  are  varied,  and  were 
made  by  meiins  cf  transfers  or  printed  patterns,  hunting  scenes, 
masonic  emblems,  figures  emblematic  of  character,  and  views 
at  saa  were  ‘’."ed  with  pleasing  effect.  Icnoch  Wood,  one  of 
the  Staffordshire  potters,  made  a great  deal  of  pink  luster. 
*.  .Alffthe  kinds  of  luster  mentioned,  have  been  reproduced  with 
no  great  success. 


The  Knglish  lusters  were  at  their  best  about  rSoo.  The 
ware  was  satiny  smooth,  the  c<ipj)er  inclined  to  a deep  copper 
in  color,  rather  than  the  lighter  yellow,  with  no  imperfections 
or  bubbles  in  the  coating.  The  shape  was  somewhat  squatty, 
thi:  handle  showing  a thumbi)iece  and  the  lip  of  the  pitcher 
hroad  aiid  si)reading;  it  chipj)ed,  the  l>ody  shows  red,  the  bot- 
~teiri- of)  the  pitcher  is  usu.ally  worn  smooth.  The  lighter  the 
weight  the  more  valuable  the  specimen. 


One  variety  has  escaped  rej^roduction.  That  is  the  Sun- 
<lerland  ware.  This  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  kinds  to  find 
and  the  most  costl\'.  It  was  made  in  England  only,  at  Sun- 
derland. loiter  the  potteries  of  .\ew  Hall,  Etruria,  Swansea 
tin  I l’ri."Iingio:i  to)k  it  u]>,  but-  it  retainetl  the  name  of  its 
l>irth  place.  The  decoratioti  is  in  precipitated  gold,  applied 
to  the  pattern  in  blotches  or  spots,  varyiutg  from  a deep  rose 
to  a purphsh  ])ink.  according  to  the  manner  of  laying  on  the 
goM,  tile  p';;-j)lEh  coxering  coining  where  the  gold  has 
been  thinly  apiilied.  .Mrs.  Eutz,  of  Canal  street,  Lebanon, 
has  a ])itcher  that  is  said  to  be  of  this  ware.  She  told  me 
she  had  frecpiently  been  offered  $25  for  this  little  pitcher,  in 
i»ne  case,  being  told  to  name  her  own  price  for  the  article. 
•\\  hen  I saw  this  pitcher  1 stood  it  on  the  corner  of  a mantel 
and  one  of  her  men-folks  htid  hung  two  neckties  around  it. 

1 am  sure  my  voice  trembled  as  I begged  her  to  remove  them, 
and  allow  i a)  one  to  use  this  rare  pitcher  as  a peg. 


'The  rose  luster  is  seldom  seen  alone  e.xcept  in  the  form 
of  a gallon  jug  with,  sentimeiiital  verses  and  the  pictures  of 
ships  or  sailors.  Sometimes  narrow  bands  of  dark  purple 
luster  decorate  delicate  white  china,  showing  hunting  scenes, 
landscapes  and  other  views  in  black  Occasionally  the  deco- 
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ration  was  in  purple.  The  purple  tint  was  very  hard  to  se- 
cure. Gold  was  dissolved  in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  a bar  of 
tin  was  immersed  in  this  solution, “arid 'when  fired,  the  pur- 
ple color  came  out,  the  difficulty  heingi  tihat  the  color  disap- 
peared entirely  jf  the  heat  applied  was  too  great.  This  ware 
shows  the  name  “Newhall”  printed  in  red  or  brown,  and  sur- 
rouiKled  by  a double  circle. 

In  1838,  Electro  plating  was  invented.  Plated  silver  ware 
became  popular,  and  the  making  of  luster  ware,  'especially 
silver,  (iecreased  and  finally  ceased  between  the  years  1850 
and  1S60.  One  author  says: — “It  sems  sitrange  while  so 
much  luster  was  manufactured,  it  should  have  disappeared  in 
such  a short  time.”  To  me  it  seems  strange  that  so  much 
remains.  After  the  cheap  plated  ware  came  in  the!  luster 
was  hot  much  thought  of.  My  next  door  neighbor  tells  me 
she  remembered  one  of  her  father’s  'former  slayes  making  tea 
m the  two  quart  luster  pitcher  that  once  grac^  her  own 
dining  room.  “I  recken,”  she  said,  “they  just  got  Vahed  of 
it  and  give  it  to  Old  mammy.” 

Great  quantities  of  this  ware  rmist  have  been  sent  over 
to  the  color'ies.  Life  was  different  in  those  days.  Honey 
mugs  in  luster  were  very  popular,  jugs  came  in  every  size, 
from  the  toy,  holding  a couple  of  spoonfuls,  to  those  holding 
a gallon  or  more  for  tavern  use.  Cider  pitchers,  goblets  and 
mugs  were  in  use  in  private  families.  A fine  luster  mug  is 
at  Mt.  Vernon,  and  is  said  to  be  the  one  from  which  VVash- 
in^on  took  his  daily  shave.  At  the  taverns  w>here  the  stage 
coach  stopped  dozens  of  pitchers  were  in  use.  Calibogus, 
rimto,  spiced  ale  and  flip  were  some  of  the  mixtures  ser- 
ved in  them.  Flip,  especially  dear  to  the  Yankee  stomacli, 
was  used  all  over  the  country,  a favorite  recipe  was  this : — 
“Nfix  together  a pint  of  cream,  four  eggs  and  four  pounds 
of  sugar. . Keep  this  on  hand.  To  every  quart  of  bitter  beer 
add  four  great  spoonfuls  of  the  sugar  and  cream  and  Uhrust 
in  the  rerl  h«)t  logger  head.”  This  gave  the  burnt  taete,  so 
much  esteemed.  Metheg'lum,  or  Methiglum,  was  made  from 
the  honey  of  the  wild  bee.  Rum  or  “kill  devil”  was  the  un- 
iversal drink.  One  old  New  Englander  wrote  from  Phila- 
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delphia: — Whiskey  is  used  here  instead  of  nnn,  but  I can't 
see,  but  it  is  just  as  good.”  So  potent  were  the  drinks 
serve.!  in  those  innocent  looking  jugs  and  mugs  that  a statute 
- ^'as  passed  in  Massachusetts  forbidding  the  selling  of  rum  to 
drunkards  and  a i official  was  on  duty  at  taverns  to  determine 
'When  a' man  was  drunk  e;  ough.  In  the  early  days -the  sale 
of  “fire-water”  to  the  Indian  was  forbidden  but  a generation 
later  this  was  repealed,  on  the  ground  that  “it  was  not  fitting 
to  deprive  the  Indian  of  any  lawful  comfort.”  Mr.  Levick 
told  me  he  ki.ew  of  a tavern  in  Lebanon  County  where  a 
very  large  luster  pitcher  is  still  in  use  to  hold  ale. 

The  ways  and  means  of  collectors  are  mysterious  and  past 
finding  out.  Only  those  who  have  the  mania  highly  devel- 
oped can  understand  the  joy  and  the  reason  of  going  without 
what  you  need  iir  order  to  secure  what  you  want.  That  you 
do  not  I’.eed  thirty-eight  blue  tea  pots  or  eleven  mahogany 
cabinets  is  no  argument  at  all.  It  is  rather  an  incentive  to 
secure  immediately  the  thirty-ninth  and  the  twelfth.  The 
only  real  rift  in  the  mahogarriy  and  china  lute  is  that  the  col- 
lecting spirit  seldom  dominates  an  entire  family.  There  are 
always  those  who  remain  to  scoff.  ' Possibly  a wise  Provi- 
dence regulates  these  matters.  It  is  perhaps,  well  to  have  at 
least  one  person  in  every  household  w’ho  remembers  the  exis- 
tence-of  landlords,  tax  collectors,  insuraixe  agents  and 
l)lumbers.  -1  have  heard  of  women  giving  up  vacation  trips 
to  invest  their  money  in  old  china,  and  a man  who  became  a 
vegetar'an  that  he  might  use  the  money  saved  for  old  Shera- 
ton and  1 le])plewhite  mahogany. 

A fair  enthusiast  had  a struggle  with  her  conscience  and 
her  desire  for  a luster  pitcher.  Stranded  in  a small  towm 
in  Xew  England,  she  took  a walk  to  pass  the  time  until  her 
train  arrived.  Her  walk  led  her  to  a grave  yard,  which  was 
a particularlv  nncared  for  one.  She  found  one  grave,  con- 
spicuoM'-.  with  a small  bunch  of  fresh  flowers,  and  stooping 
to  see  if  thev  were  in  water,  found  them  held  in  a luster 
pitcher  in  good  condition.  It  had  a band  of  pale  blue  on 
which  hur.ches  of  flowers  were  touched,  in  by  hand.  She 
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felt  she  must  have  that  pitcher,  so  she  laid  a silver  dollar  on 
the  grave  and  took  it.  She  had  scarcely  reached  the  gate 
however,  when  she  turned  and  hurriedly  replaced  the  pitcher. 
After  a lengtliy  correspondence  she  found  the  owner  “did  not 
care  to  sell,  as  it  was  so  handy  for  ;the  flowers.” 

Another  woman  tells  of  a lovely  copper  luster  pitcher,  si.K 
inches  high,  with  an  ivy  wreath,  in  lovely  green  on  it.  The 
<wvner  is  not  a c<dlector,  does  not  care  for  the  jug,  yet  can- 
not be  induced  to  sell  or  exchange.  It  is  kept  on  a jjantry 
shelf,  subject  to  the  cook’s  unloverlike  handling  once  a week, 
for  it  holds  molasses  with  a little  saucer  turned  over  the  top. 
These  peo])le  are  the  despair  of  collectors..  My  daughter 
saw  a child  carryirg  milk  m a luster  pitcher  in  Lebanon. 
When  I tried  to  buy  it,  I was  shown  the  same  pitcher  con- 
taining a couple  of  sjxxinfuls  of  sour  milk  and  two  other 
ones,  but  could  not  buy  them  at  any  price,  .1  was  asked  if 
I could  not  buy  them  at  the  ten  cent  store  ? 

\ 

Mrs.  ( i.  r>.  M.  Derr,  of  Park  Place,  Lebanon,  has  in  hei 
I'csics'^ion  one  lone,  lorn  sugar  bowl  lid  of  silver  luster.  Its 
story  is  interesting.  When  her  aunt,  Eliza  Gleim,  was  mar- 
ried to  Perry  Martin  he  bought  her  a silver  luster  tea  set, 
consisting  of  one  half  dozen  plates,  cups  and  saucers,  one  tea 
jvn,  sugar  bowl  an;l  cream  pitcher  also  a waste  bowl.  .After 
twenty-three  years  of  happy  married  life  Mr.  Martin  died. 
Three  years  later  his  widOw  married  Mr.  Joseph  Corbett  and 
moved  to  Rockville.  .A  box  containing  tlie  itreasured  tea  set 
and  other  lovely  dishes,  was  shipped  by  freight  to  the  new 
home.  .At  Rockville  the  box  was  thrown  from  fhe  car  co 
the  platform  at  the  station,  and  when  opened  at  the  new 
home,  the  lid  of  the  sugar  bowl  was  the  only  whole  piece 
left  ! Mt.  Benjamin  Biecher,  Eighth  and  Walnut  street,  has 
a complete  set  of  silver  luster,  e.xactly  like  the  set  of  which 
Mrs.  Derr's  sugar  bowl  lid  is. the  sole  representative,  the 
fluted  Queen  Anne  pattenH.  Mr.  Biecher  told  Dr.  Heilman 
that  his  grandfather  was  baptized'  out  of  one  of  these  Silver 
luster  cups.  He  prizes  the  set  very  highly  and  has  refuscil 
many-oflfers  from  dealers  and  collectors.  Mrs.  Clinton 
Barr,  435  Chestnut  street  has  four  cups  and  saucers  of  silver 
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^/luster.  Ttrey  are  perfectly  plain  but  of  very  good  finish. 
Mrs.  Barr  rjriginally  owned  the  full  half  dozen,  but  generously 
broke'  the  S' t,  to  give  to  other  members  of  the  family. 
Mp.  P.  S.  Kciser,  of  Plaithaway  Park,  and  Mrs  Marshall 
Case,  of  Park  I’lace,  each  owns  a piece  of  an  ancestrial  tea  set 
-‘dik^  Mr.  "Biccher's.  Specimens  of  gold  ami  copper  duster 
seem  much  more  plentiful  in  Lebanon  than  the  silver.  Mrs. 
Ploward  C.  Shirk,  320  Cumberland  Street,  has  two  very  good 
pitchers.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hynicka  Miller,  537  Cumberland 
Street  has  twio  pitchers  and  a milk  cup  or  mug.  Mrs.  Sny- 
<ler,  59  Canal  Street,  has  several  good  pieces,  including  a 
bowl  with  pink  luster  decoration.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Reid  has  a 
lovely  pitcher,  with  an  eagle  and  flowers  for  decoration,  on  a 
■Cs^vide  blue  band,  and  the  eagle  very  much  stretched  serves  for 
the  liandie.  This  unns’^ally  good  pitcher  came  from  New-  Eng- 
land. Mrs.  Daniel  Sharp,  Ninth  Street,  has  a set  of  white 
ware  with  flower  decorations  in  the  old  Dutch  fashion.  The 
flovvcr.s  are  liberally  er.riched  with  copper  luster.  When  Mrs. 
Sharp  set  these  plates,  cups  and  saucers,  tea  pot,  sugar  bowd, 
cream  pitcher  and  several  extra  bowls,  before  me  on  a snowy 
table  cloth,  it  seemed  to  me' no  thought  of  viands  could  ever 
obtrude.  The  feast  for  the  eyes  would  be  quite  enough. 

Luster  making  has  beeni. revived  in  the  last  couple  of 
years  -iq  the  country,  the  main  source  of  supply  coming 
from  PaltimoLe.  The  new  ware  is  heavy  in  weight,  gener- 
ally blistered  or  pimply  in  finish  and  lacking  the  “feel”  of  the 
old  luster,  as  well  as  its  brilliancy.  It  is  sometimes  difficult 
for  a beginner  in  collecting  to  distinguish  the  new  form  from 
the  old.  Better  to  make  a mistake  occasionally  though,  for 
the  .sake  of  the  joy  in  finding  the  one  rare  “treasure.” 

Mr.  Arthur  Hayden  says: — “Treat  the  ware  kindly,  it 
will  never  come  again.”  Let  us  hope  he  is  wrong.  Wlhy  cannot 
the  potters  of  today,  do  what  the  English'  potters  did,  again 
perfect  ar,i  art  that  had  declined  and  been  all  but  lost  ? Mr. 
Hayden’s  further  advice  to  all  owners  of  luster  ware  is  never 
to  wash  specimens  anv  mo-re  than  you  can  help,  water  having 
a deleterious  effect,  and  tending  to  make  the  luster  less  bril- 
liant. Polish  luster  ware  with  a soft  cloth. 
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I'lie  psychologists  tell  us  that  having’  a fad  makes  us  more 
cheerful  and  sympathetic,  and  keej)s  us  young ; that  a hobby^ 
if  r.ot  ridden  PK)  hard,  prevents  us  galloping  as  rapidly  as  we 
othefwise  migiu.  toward  that  “bourne  from  which  no  trav- 
eler retiinis."  If  this  be  true,  and  we  believe  it  is,  there 
surelv  can  he  no  more  interesting,  more  delightful  and  less 
harmful  fad  or  hobby  than  the  collecting  of  old-  china,  es- 
])eciallv  old  lifter  ware.  May  there  always  be  the  lovely  sheen 
of  just  one  more  piece  beckoning  ahead  of  us. 


